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the Military and Engineering School at Leyton in 1850 for those
boys of St. Nicholas' who wished to take up a career in the Services
or to enter the engineering profession. Woodard had a strong
admiration for Arnold and introduced the prefect system into his
schools. Within a comparatively short space of time most of the
new foundations reached a standard in public esteem not far below
that of the older schools.
While Arnold was busy in transfoiming the life at Rugby, the
controversy about the public and grammar schools was still continu-
ing. One of the bitterest of the critics of the public schools was
M. L Higgins, who had been at Eton for a short time. He chose
his old school as his special target. Higgins has been described
as a genial giant in appearance but possessed of a most bitter
tongue. He turned his energies to contributing articles attacking
Eton to the periodicals, especially the Cornhill Magazine. Writing
under the pseudonyms of "Mother of Seven" and later as "Pater-
familias" he wrote letters couched in bitter invective attacking the
public schools in general and Eton in particular, and charging them
with every fault imaginable. At the same time, Sir John T.
Coleridge gave a lecture on Eton at Tiverton in i860, and in the
course of his address criticised the college along the same lines but
in a far more reserved fashion than Higgins. The Edinburgh
Review and the Westminster Review, on behalf of the Liberal party,
once more joined in the attack, and the torrent of criticism, invective,
and abuse, brought about a crisis. The Government realised that
something had to be done, and m 1861 a royal commission,
usually known as the Clarendon Commission because of its chair-
man, Lord Clarendon, was appointed to investigate the matter.
Other members of the Commission were Lord Devon, Lord
Lyttelton, the Hon. E. Twistlcton, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. H. H.
Vaughan, and the Rev. W. H, Thompson. The public schools
complained that they were inadequately represented on the
Commission, but the results of the inquiry do not show any antago-
nism on the part of the Commissioners. The field of reference of
the Commission was to inquire "into the nature of the endowments,
funds, and revenues belonging to or received by" a selected number
of schools and colleges, It was also to inquire into "the Revenues
and Management of Certain Colleges and Schools, and the studies
pursued and instruction given there." The Commission pursued its
work for three years and issued its report in 1864. Nine schools
were chosen for the inquiry: Eton, Winchester, Westminster,